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Pantagruel (chap. xlv). Je n'irai pas jusqu' a 
affirmer que Rabelais en a emprunte' l'id6e a 
son contrefacteur : j'admirerais l'ironie! mais 
il n'y en a pas moins la un rapprochement 
curieuxqui eVeille l'attention. C'estd'ailleurs 
l'unique point de ressemblance entre les deux 
publications." 

Albert Schinz. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



OT WAY'S Orphan: SMOLLETT S Count 
Fathom. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — Certain similarities between Otway's 
Orphan and Smollett's Count Fathom should 
be noted, if attention has not already been 
called to them. Otway's tragedy is the story 
of Monimia, the orphan daughter of a soldier 
named Chamout, a Bohemian gentleman, and 
a comrade in arms of Acasto, a Bohemian 
nobleman, who is one of the characters in the 
play. Chamout, dying a widower after losing 
his property in "the late and civil discords," 
left his daughter to the care of Acasto, by 
whom she was reared as if she had been his 
own child. 

Acasto has twin sons, Castalioand Polydore. 
Castalio loves Monimia, and desires to make 
her his wife ; and they are secretly married in 
the third act of the drama. Polydore professes 
to love Monimia, too, but his desires are not 
honorable. With the success of Polydore's 
designs, and the catastrophe that ensues we 
have nothing to do ; but it may be mentioned 
that Monimia poisons herself, and that Poly- 
dore, in deepest contrition, impales himself 
upon Castalio's sword. 

In Smollett's tale, Renaldo Melvil is a young 
Hungarian nobleman, who, wandering to Spain, 
falls in love with Serafina, the daughter of 
Don Diego de Zelos, a Spanish nobleman. His 
love is returned, but, as Renaldo is disguised 
as a poor, wandering music-teacher, Don 
Diego is enraged at the thought of his daughter 
wedding one in such a station. Smollett 
makes it appear that Diego has killed the 
lover, but it develops later that it was a burglar 
whom he slew in the darkness. He then ad- 
ministers poison to his wife and daughter, and, 
believing them dead, leaves Spain. 

Renaldo then takes Serafina and her mother 
to England, where the mother soon dies. 



About this time, Ferdinand, who has assumed 
the title "Count Fathom," and who is the 
foster-brother of Renaldo, arrives in England, 
meeting Serafina there. Serafina's identity 
must be concealed to guard against her being 
discovered by a powerful Spanish suitor, and 
hence Smollett introduces her into the story 
as "a young lady whom for the present we 
shall call Monimia, a name that implies her 
orphan situation." This phraseology may 
refer directly to Otway's Orphan, or it may 
be a mere interpretation of the name itself. 
Fathom at once lays siege to Monimia's heart, 
with the most dishonorable intentions, not only 
towards his friend and foster-brother, Renaldo, 
but also towards Monimia herself. Here we 
have almost exactly the same situation as in 
Otway. 

Renaldo returning to Hungary on a business 
visit, Monimia, or Serafina, is almost entirely 
in the power of Fathom, from whom Smollett 
rescues her by the clumsy artifice of illness, 
simulated death, and a pretended funeral. 

It may be added that Fathom afterwards 
repents of his misdeeds, and appears to have 
reformed. See conclusion of the book. More- 
over, in the person of Grieve, the apothecary, 
he reappears (not the only time that Smollett 
uses this trick) in Humphrey Clinker, being 
now a "sincere convert to virtue," and "uni- 
versally respected." See, in Clinker, letter of 
Matthew Bramble, dated Harrowgate, June 26. 

We know that The Orphan was popular in 
Smollett's day, and it seems that the novelist, 
himself also a dramatist and a student of the 
drama, deliberately used such parts of a 
favorite play as seemed desirable. 

J. W. Pearce. 
Boys' High School, New Orleans. 



MEYER'S Grundriss der neueren deutschen 
Litteraturgeschichte. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — Prof. Meyer having, in a private let- 
ter, taken polite exception to part of my notice 
of his Grundriss in the June number of Mod. 
Lang. Notes, a few supplementary words 
may not be out of place. 

Prof. Meyer questions the utility of the cor- 
rections regarding the change of publishers for 
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the works listed, and of the suggestion that the 
size and price of the works be noted. It is true 
that most German users of the Grundriss can 
get such added information, on matters sub- 
ject to frequent change, easily and expedi- 
tiously from their booksellers. My suggestions, 
however, were made principally from the point 
of view of the user of the book who has no 
German bookstore conveniently at hand, and 
with the conception of a bibliography as es- 
sentially a time-saving device. — The somewhat 
obvious fact escaped me that dates of death 
are given in the Grundriss only for authors 
whose death occurred since the appearance of 
the author's Litteraturgeschichte. 

I hope it was clear to everyone who read my 
review that the long list of corrections, printed 
for the behoof of the possessors of the Grund- 
riss as well as of the author, applied largely 
to relatively unimportant details. It was furth- 
est from my thought to suggest the least doubt 
as to the value of this important work, to which 
the much-abused word "indispensable" really 

applies. 

John Scholte Nollen. 
Iowa College. 



ALLOTRIA II. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — 1. In his Bemerkungen zum Havelok, 
Engl. Stud. xxix,37i,Morsbach seems to have 
taken a brief Homeric nap. He writes : "Das 
Wort oure (ae. ofer tn. 'ufer') fehlt bei Strat- 
mann-Bradley." And asks, farther on: "1st 
over (ae. ofer) sonst noch [that is, besides 
Havelok 321] im Mittelenglischen belegt?" 

The word over 'shore' is in Stratmann-Brad- 
ley, 465 b, where this Havelok passage is cited, 
also Layamon 8584, Robert Manning's History 
4336; to these may be added (from Skeat's 
Glossary to Havelok) Layamon 31117. In all, 
there are four passages. It is interesting to 
note that in all four the word is used in the 
rime over; Dover; apparently a riming formula 
in M. E. poetry. 

In the interval between the writing and the 
printing of this paper Holthausen has pointed 
out Morsbach's error; see Engl. Stud, xxx, 

343- 

2. To the two Wulfstan passages containing 
O. E. and—%' cited by Will ring, Angl. Beibl. 
xil, 89, and the Exodus (jElfric) passage cited 



by Einenkel, Paul, Grundr.* §164.77 (the pas- 
sage is Ex. iv, 23), may be added : and he 
larum wile . . . minum hyran, Juliana 378; 
and haebbe on his waestme ^olian mycelnysse, 
Angels. Homilien, etc., ed. Assmann, p. 40/411 
(tr. 'mager auch haben' by Pogatscher, Angl. 
xxiii, 287); geliee ««rf='sicut' in Alcuin Virt. 
lines 88, 97, 330 (Anglia xi, 371-391) and in 
Oros. 74/24, 92/15. Also to be noted in this 
connection is the use of a«rf='quatenus'; see 
Abbo, Glosstz (Zs.f. d. Alt. xxxi, 1-27) : qua- 
tinus valeas=and />aet />a maege, 516, ast colat 
=and begas?, 402. In Juliana 636: and to />aere 
stowe, the and seems to mean 'usque'. In 
Wulfstan 289/24 the sense 'quatenus' is ob- 
scured by Napier's interpolation. The pas- 
sage reads : God hit ?e forgife and me geunne 
pcet ic mote. The me geunne pat is not in the 
MS.; the priest says to the penitent: God for- 
give thee so far as in my power lies. 

For a discussion of the German unde see 
Kraus, Zs.f. d. Alt. xliv, 149-186. 

3. Usually Logeman's English Is unim- 
peachable for its accuracy. In Engl. Stud. 
xxix, 431, however, he has fallen into an error 
which defeats his purpose. Speaking of Cush- 
man's The Devil and the Vice, he says: 

"The uncomfortable feeling one has, when 
working through this book, is that precisely 
subsequent investigations are necessary, i. e., 
it is not a definite book, — not by any means 
the last word on the subject." 

The italicizing is mine. Now the results in 
Cushman's book are definite enough ; the ob- 
jection to them is that they are not definitive 
'abschliessend, zum Abschluss fiihrend.' I 
should hardly feel justified in playing the 
schoolmaster towards a scholarly foreigner, 
were it not for the observation that only too 
many Anglo-Americans who ought to know 
better commit this very blunder. 

4. Permit me to raise a voice of indignant 
protest against the paper in Engl. Stud, xxx, 
91-117, entitled Zum Ursprung des Btiren- 
krieges. With the merits of the paper I have 
nothing to do. The writer's views may be per- 
fectly sound ; I certainly am far from asserting 
that they are not. What I do assert is that 
they have nothing to do with an Organ fur en~ 
glische Philologie. Is the domain of pure and 
quiet scholarship to be invaded by this rattle 
of arms ? 
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